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ABSTRACT 

This study examined the relationship of the age and 
gender of the child, and the occupational status and gender of the 
parent, to the incidence and frequency of physical punishment and two 
levels of physical abuse of children, as measured by the minor, 
severe, and very severe violence indexes of the Conflict Tactics 
Scales* The subjects were children from a nationally representative 
sample of 3,229 families. Physical punishment was found to peak at 
ages 3 and 4, being used by 90% of the parents, and to decrease 
steadily after age 4. More than one-half of all parents were reported 
to still use physical punishment with their children who were 13 
years of age. No age trend was found for very severe violence. 
Parents who used any level of violence tended to do so repeatedly. 
Boys were the victims more often than were girls, and more 
blue-collar parents than white-collar parents engaged in both minor 
and severe violence. These effects were found to be stronger for 
severe violence. Mothers used minor violence more often than did 
fathers. Only one significant interaction effect was found; for very 
severe violence, of the abused children in this sample, repetition of 
the abuse tended to be greatest when the victim was a girl and the 
perpetrator was a white-collar father. Several explanations, 
particularly social norms, are used to interpret findings. 
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This paper examines the relation of the age and gender of the child, 
and the occupational status and gender of the parent, to the incidence and 
frequency of physical punishment and two levels of physical abuse of 
children, as measured by the "minor," "severe" and "very severe" violence 
indexes of the Conflict Tactics Scales. The subjects are children from a 
nationally representative sample of 3,229 families. Physical punishment 
peaked at ages 3-4, used by 90% of parents, then decreased steadily. More 
than half of all parents still used physical punishment at age 13. No age 
trend was found for very severe violence. Parents who used any level of 
violence tended to do so repeatedly. Boys were victims more than girls 
and more blue collar parents than white-collar parents engaged in both 
minor and severe violence. These effects were stronger for severe 
violence. Mothers used minor violence more often than fathers. Only one 
significant interaction effect was found. Several explanations, 
particularly social norms, are used to interpret these findings. 
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AGE. GENDER, AND CLASS DIFFERENCES IN PHYSICAL PUNISHMENT 
AND PHYSICAL ABUSE OF AMERICAN CHILDREN 



It has long been established that age, gender, and class are 
fundamental factors affecting almost all aspects of social behavior 
(Linton, 1936; Parsons, 1942). Consistent with this proposition is the 
research showing that the behavior of parents varies according to the age 
and gender of the child and the socioecomic status and gender of the 
parent (Bronfenbrenner, 1958; Chodorow, 1978; Kohn, 1969; Kohn and 
Schooler, 1983). These variations in parental behavior probably reflect 
(at least in part) societal and social class norms for children of 
different ages anJ gender. 

Since age, gender, and class are important determinants of "normal" 
parental behavior, it is not surprising that these three variables have 
been i««Portant in studies of child abuse (Gil, 1970; Garbarino and 
rilh ■ Straus, Gelles and Steinmetz, 1980; Olsen and Holmes, 

1986). But, as will be clear from the review of previous studies in the 
next section, more definitive information is needed. This paper is 
intended to contribute to the needed body of information by providing data 
on how these three factors are related to physical punishment and physical 
abuse of children in a large and nationally representative sample of 
American families. 



PREVIOUS RESEARCH 

Age of Chnd 

A child's age determines to a large extent his/her size, strength and 
behavior. It seems reasonable to expect this to influence whether a 
parent uses physical punishment or is physically abusive. However the 
direction of that influence is often ambiguous. Infants have no defense 
against an assault. But does this helplessness mean that infants are more 
likely or less likely to be victimized than an older child? 

A«fi — aD^^ — FhYS j cal — Eunialjment. Given the vast literature on 
developmental trends" in respect to a wide variety of parent and child 
behavior, it is surprising that we could locate only two studies which 
systematically compared the percentage of parents who use physical 
pt lislunent on children of different ages. One of these was published in 
1936 (Anderson, [1972] 1936) and the other is a graph of physical 
punishment rates by age, presented without disr.usslon in Straus (1983) 
Research on physical punishment tends to examine the consequences for the 
child (e.g. Baumrind, 1973; Urzelere, 1986) and takes for granted that 
punishment is frequent with young children and decreases as the child 
matures. That indeed is what Straus (1983) found. Ninety-seven per cent 
of 3 year olds were physically punished and the rate declined as age 
increased. Nevertheless, almost a third of the parents of children in the 
late teens (15-17) reported using physical punishment. 

Little evidence is available on punishment rates of children under 
three. A study in England of 700 mothers of one-year-old children found 
that about a third indignantly rejected the idea of hitting an infant 
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(Newson and Newson, 1963: 102). We can therefore hypothesize that an 
infant is less likely to incur punishment than older children. On the 
other hand, the opposite view is also present. When one of xxs suggested 
to a nother that physical punishment should be avoided (in a situation 
vhere the infant picked up objects from the ground and put them in his 
mouth) she indignantly responded "What am I going to do give him a 
lecture on the germ theory?" Newson and Newson found that two thirds of 
the mothers of one-year-old children believed that punishment, including 
physical punishment was needed with infants, and that without exception, 
this included physical punishment (1963: 102, 205). In addition, when a 
child begins to walk, the opportunities for unacceptable behavior 
increase. Consequently, for one and two year old children, physical 
punishment could be as frequent as for three -year-olds. 

Age and Phvflical Abuse. There is some evidence that physical abuse 
is also highest in early childhood.^ Studies of officially reported cases 
of abuse have found that children are most at risk from three months to 
three years of age (Gelles, [1974] 1973), Gil (1970), for example, found 
that the rate was highest for infants and lowest for teenagers.^ 

Data on a nationally representative sample of children age 3-17 
(Straus, Gelles and Steinmetz, 1980) found a bimodal pattern: children 
under 5 and older teenage children were the most likely to experience 
violence that was serious enough to be. considered child abuse. Some other 
studies also suggest that abuse is high among adolescents, particularly 
adolescent girls (Garbarino and Gilliam^ 1980; Olsen and Holmes, 1986). 
However, the type of data used and the mode of analysis undermine 
confidence in that finding, ^ In addition, there are such large 
differences in the methods and criteria for defining "physical abuse" that 
it would be remarkable if the studies did agree. 



Gender of Child 

Gender «id Physical Punishment . Studies comparing physical 

punishment for boys and girls show that rates are higher for boys than for 
girls (Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974). Straus (1971) also found self -reported 
rates for boys about twice those for girls. ^ Straus, Gelles and Steinmetz 
(1980) reported higher rates of punishment for boys than for girls but 
this was true only for children age ten and older. 

Gender and Physical Abuse. A number of studies have found that boys 
receive more physical abuse than girls, but the difference varies from 
study to study. Gil (1970) found only small differences: 52.6% boys in a 
1967 sample and 51.2% boys in a 1968 sample. Straus, Gelles and Steinmetz 
(1980) found rates of abuse that were much higher for boys than for girls 
(4.5% versus 2.8%, a 61% higher rate for boys). Bryan and Freed (1982) 
also reported boys receiving more abuse than girls. 

When age is included in analyses of gender, a more complicated 
picture emerges. Gil's (1970) study reported that "although boys 
outnumbered girls in every age group below age 12, they were outnumbered 
by girls among the teenaged victims of child abuse" (p. 104) by about two 
to one. Olsen and Holmes (1986) reported a similar pattern. Garbarino 
and Gilliam's analyses (1980) suggest that "midadolescence is the peak 
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time for abuse of girls (with the peak for boys at around 2 or 3 years of 
age)," (p. 116).^ 

Expl»nftttgng • Soae analysts have emphasized inherent biological or 
personality differences between boys and girls which produce differences 
7ooA*** to which boys and girls provoke parental anger (de Lissovoy 

1980). For exaople. Maccoby and Jacklin (1974) describe boys as more 
resistive" to directions than girls (p. 342). Irrespective of whether 
there are biological differences between boys and girls in the extent of 
provocative behavior, there are culturally patterned perceptions of gender 
differences that can make the same behavior "normal- or only somewhat 
problematic if done by boys and a serious problem producing a strong 
negative reaction if done by girls (Maccoby, 1980). Thus, a fifteen year 
old boy whose sexual adventures come to light will be treated quite 
differently than the same behavior by a girl who behaves similarly. 

These culturally patterned expectations for the child produce 
gender-related differences in child-rearing methods. Some methods may be 
considered more acceptable for a son than for a daughter. For example the 
belief that a son must be "toughened up- in order to deal with the world 
(Henry, 1963; Straus, Gelles and Steinmetz, 1980; Miller, 1983) may 
increase the chances that the parents will engage in behavior that crosses 
the line from physical punishment to physical abuse. Girls, on the other 
hand, are believed by many parents to be less aggressive, competitive and 
less able to take care of themselves (Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974). Parents 
who believe this are more likely to feel that daughters can handle harsh 
punishment less easily than their sons can. 

Gender of Pi.r»t^y 

Differences in use of physical punishment and physical abuse by 

mothers and fathers are important in several ways. First they can 

infomation about gender differences in aggression' (Maccoby, 

Second, this information can be helpful in planning programs of 
intervention in respect to child abuse. The focus of such interventions 
tend to be the mother because she is typically the primary caregiver. 
However, it may be fathers much more than mothers who engage in acts of 
physical abvise. 

Third, the gender of the parent can be important for gender 
role-modeling (Kagan, 1964). If the mother uses physical punishment and/or 
engages in more severe violence toward the child and the father does not 
the child is likexy to have very different conceptions of mothering and 
fathering and "maleness" and "femaleness" than if there were no gender 
differences or the reverse pattern of role -differentiation. This 
experience can influence the child's use of violence toward other children 
fo«f* (Straus, Gelles and Steinmetz, 1980; Gil. 1970; Straus. 

ggnder of Parent and Phv«<eAT Punishment! Bryan and Freed 's (1982) 
study of college students found no difference in rates of physical 
punishment by mothers and fathers. A much larger national sample (Straus, 
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1983) reported higher rates of physical ptinlshaent by mothers than by 
fathers . 

gffltfei of Parent and Physical Ahuse Some of the existing research 
shows that mo there have a higher rate of physical abuse (Amerl::an Humane 
Association, 1986; Straus, Gelles and Stelnmetz, 1980). Stratis, et 
al. found an abuse rate of 17.7% for mothers and 10.1% for fathers. The 
higher rates for mothers are probably a reflection of the fact that 
mothers tend to have primary responsibility for a child and are therefore 
more likely to be responsible for discipline and coping with the day to 
day behaviors of the child (Gecas, 1976; Pleck, 1977). This places her at 
risk of committing more violence. In addition, social service agencies 
tend to list the mother as the client, even when the father is the abuslne 
parent (Stark, 1986). 

Other studies conclude that the rate of abuse from fathers Is 
higher. Gil (1970) found that 

Fathers and [father] substitutes were involved as perpetrators In 
nearly two thirds of the incidents occurring In homes that did have 
fathers or father substitutes, and mothers or [mother] substitutes 
were Involved in slightly fewer than one half the Incidents occurring 
in homes that did have a mother or mother substitute, (p. 116) 

Bryan and Freed (1982) also found that fathers use more violence against 
their children than mothers do. One explanation for this Is that men are 
more aggressive than women (Maccoby, 1980). Another Is that men are 
allowed greater license to use physical violence In society (Toby, 1966- 
Young, Beler, Beier and Barton, 1975). 

Socioeconomic Clas s of Parent: 

FhYgtg§l Pmlgha^pt. a number of studies have found higher rates of 
physical punishment by lower socioeconomic status parents (for example, 
Bronfenbrenner, 1958; Kohn, 1969; Kohn and Schooler, 1983). However, a 
major national survey (Stark and McEvoy, 1970) found that rates were 
higher for middle class parents. Moreover, Erlanger (1974) concluded from 
a review of the available studies that there Is at best only a weak 
relationship between socioeconomic status and punishment. 

Class of Parent and Physical Abuse. Studies using officially 
reported cases of child abuse (Gil, 7 970; Garbarlno and Gilliam, 1980; 
Olsen and Holmes, 1986) consistently riport higher rates of violence among 
blue collar families than among white collar families, and the highest 
rates of all among the poor. However, all these studies base their rates 
on cases known to child welfare workers. Consequently, the hl^er rate of 
abuse among low socioeconor4ic status (SES) families might be due to a 
greater tendency for abuse to come to public attention when the family Is 
receiving welfare aid (Hampton and Newberger, 1985). On the other hand, 
Straus, et ai. (1980) found a similar set of SES differences In a study 
which avoids this problem because It used self -report Interview data. In 
fact, the hive collar rate In the Straus, et al. study Is nearly twice 
that of white collar families. 
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Ewlanatlonff. The reason for the SES differences has been the subject 
of much speculation and sone research. One theory is that blue collar 
faallles tend tc be more authoritarian and to emphasize conformity 
(Bronfenbrenner, 1958; Kohn, 1969; Kohn and Schooler, 1983). They also 
tend to be less permissive and to prefer physical punishment to reason and 
isolation (Bronfenbrenner. 1958; Kohn. 1969). Less education or norms 
that do not encourage reading lessen a blue collar parent's access to 
information that might build parenting skills as alternatives to violence 
as means of control. 

Another factor which may produce more violence in low socioecomic 
status (SES) families is the stress typical of the life experiences of 
poor families. Low SES families experience more "life stresses- such as 
unemployment, serious illness, marital disruption, overcrowding, etc. and 
have fewer means than more affluent families of coping with them (Pearlln 
and Schooler. 1978). Moreover, additional stress arises out of the 
disparity between the aspirations of low SES people to rise to the top and 
the limited opportunities which actually exist (Rubin. 1976). Since there 
is considerable evidence that, in the context of American society, stress 
is associated with higher rate of violence (Straus and Kaufman Kantor 
1987: Linsky and Straus, 19«6) . it is not surprising to find that there is 
more violence in low SES families, including more use of physical 
punishment and more physical abuse. 
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HYPOTHESES AND MEIHODS 

HvDotheso..; 

PhYSical AbVfff- Five hypotheses concerning factors associated with 
the rate of child abuse will be tested, namely that the incidence of child 
abuse is greatest for: 

(1) children under one and declines gradually from there on; 

(2) boys as compared to girls ; 

(3) mothers as compared to fathers; 

(4) blue-collar as compared to white collar families; and that 

(5) these variables interact with each other; for example, the 

relationship between socioecomic status and child abuse might be 
much stronger for fathers than for mothers. 

PhYgjgftl Pvnishment- On the basis of the theory that physical 
punishment and "child abuse" have much in common (Straus, 1983), we 
hypothesize that the incidence of ordinary physical puiiishment is 
associated with these four variables in a pattern which parallels that 
hypothesized for child abuse. 

Frgqwngy 9f Vjpl^nPf - The above hypotheses use the proportion of 
parents who engaged in physical punishment and physical abuse as the 
dependent variable. A related question concerns how frequently these 
behaviors occurred. There is an important difference between an 
occasional or rare slap and frequent slapping or spanking, or between 
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punching a child once ar.d engaging In such severe violence on numerous 
occasions. Consequently, ve replicated the tests of five (Hypothesis 1 
concerning age was not tested) of the hypotheses within the subgroup of 
parents who reported one or more instances of physical punishment or 
pnyslcal abuse, using the frequency of violence as the dependent variable. 



The National Famllv Violence Rfisurviiv 

The data used to test these hypotheses are from the National Family 
Violence Resurvey conducted In 1985 (Straus and Gelles, 1986; Kaufman 
Kantor and Straus, 1987). That stucty Is part of an ongoing program of 
research on the social factors underlying violence against children. 

The analysis to be reported Is a replication and extension of an 
earlier study (Straus, Gelles and Stelnmetz, 1980). It uses a broader 
representation of families In the United States. The sample Is much 
larger (N - 3229) permitting a year-by-year analysis of age effects. It 
covers children from birth through 17, whereas the previous study omitted 
children under three a group thought to be at a higher risk of abuse 
then older children. Finally, the 1985 study Includes children In single 
parent families, whereas the previous study excluded this "high risk" 
group of children. In addition, the analysis to be reported goes beyond 
that done previously by differentiating between three levels of violence, 
and by examining the Interactions among the Independent variables. 



Sample 

The respo'idents In the National Family Violence Survey are a 
nationally representative probability sample of persons 18 or over who 
were Interviewed by telephone In the summer of 1985. To be eligible for 
Inclusion, the respondent had to be (1) presently married or 
(2) presently living as a male-female couple or (3) divorced or separated 
within the last two years or (4) single parent with a child under 18 and 
living In a household. The sample consists of two parts: a national 
probability sample of 4,032 households, and oversamples for blacks, 
Hlspanics and certain U.S. states, making the total sample size 6,002. 
This total sample was then weighted to create a nationally* representative 
sample, similar to the smaller national sample. The response rate was 
84%. Further Information on the sample Is given In Straus and Gelles 
(198^). Since the present analysis Is concerned with children, the 

sample for this paper consists of the 3,229 respondents with a child under 
18 living at home. 



Definition of Child Abuse 

There appears to be no national or scientific consensus on what 
constitutes violence and physical "abuse." Consequently, it is necessary 
to make our definitions and operationalizations explicit. An example of 
one of the many aspects on which there are sharp disagreements is whether 
to define a child as abused on the basis of having been injured, or on the 
basis of the severity of the assault, irrespective of whether on injury 
occurs. This study focuses on the nature of the parental act, 
irrespective of whether there is an injury. Specifically, for the purposes 
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of this study, violence is defined as "an act carried out with the 
intention, or perceived intention, of causing physical pain or injury" to 
the child (Gelles and Straus, 1979:554). 

Physical punishment and physical abuse are exaoples of "violence" as 
just defined. They differ in two respects: (1) the severity of the 
assault; and (2) the cultural "legltinuicy" of the act. Thus, a parent 
slapping a child is categorized as "physical punishment" because it is a 
relatively minor violence in the sense of a low potential for causing an 
injury. In addition, there are cultural norms (including statutes in some 
states) which give parents the right to do this. If, however, a Little 
League baseball coach were to slap the child, the same "minor" violence 
could be considered "abuse." Therefore, "physical punishment" is defined 
as a legally permissable violent act (or acts) carried out as part of the 
parental role; and "physical abuse" is defined as a violent act (or acts) 
by a parent lAich exceed the level of severity permitted by law and 
custom. The procedures used to operationalize these concepts are the 
"violence indexes" of the Conflict Tactics Scales (Straus, 1979), as 
described below. 



Measures of PhvslgAl Punishment 
and Physical Abuse 

The Conflict Tactics Scales (CTS) measures three tactics used in 
interpersonal cbnflict "reasoning," "verbal aggression," and "physical 
aggression" or violence. If there is more than one child, one of the 
children is selected to be the "referent child" by a random process. The 
respondent is then asked to think of situations in the last year in which 
he/she had a problem with the referent child and how the situation was 
handled. This paper usei>: only items from the physical violence scale. 
Since the CTS questions refer to what happened in the 12 months prior to 
the interview, the results can be expressed as annual incidence rates. 
The violence items were used to create three summary rates or indexes: 

(1) The Ulnar violence Tnd^y includes "Threw something," 

"Pushed/grabbed/shoved," and "Slapped or spanked." These are violent acts 
which, in our opinion, are typically categorized as physical punishment, 
although some argue that they can also be called abuse (Gil , 1970 ; 
Garbarino and Gilliam, 1980; Straus, 1983). 

(2) The Severe Violencfe Tt^^^x includes acts which were judged to have 
a relatively high risk of causing physical injury to the child. The acts 
in this index are "Kicked/bit/hit with fist," "Hit, tried to hit with 
something , " "Beat up , " "Burned or scalded , " "Threatened with gun or 
knife," and "Used gun or knife." We consider the occurrence of any of 
these acts to indicate the presence of physical abuse, and the Severe 
Violence Index can therefore be considered a measure of physical child 
abuse . 

(3) A frequent objection to using the Severe Violence Index as a 
measure of child abuse stems from the inclusion of "hit or tried to hit 
with something." Many parents, and some professionals, insist that 
hitting a child with a hair brush or belt ig not necessarily "abuse." To 
meet this objection we created a third violence index, called the Very 
ggv^r? Vj^X^ngg Index- This is identical to the Severe Violence Index 
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except that it omits the item referring to hitting the child with an 
object. The remaining items seem to be almost universally regarded as 
ii 'icators of "aouse," namely: "Kicked, bit/hit with fist," "Beat up," 
"Burned or scalded," and "Used gui or knife." 



Measure of Socioeconomic Status 

Each family was classified "blue collar" or "white collar" on the 
basis of the occupation of the parent who was interviewed, half of whom 
were fathers and half mothers. The classification was done on the basis 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) revised Occupational 
Classification System. Each BLS occupation code was then classified as 
either blue collar or white collar using the list of occupations falling 
into each of these two categories developed by Rice, as given in Robinson, 
Athanasiou, and Head (1969). The decision to use the occupation of the 
respondent was based cn two factors. First, the growth of two income 
families and the trend to greater equality between husband and wife make 
the practice of using socioeconomic status of the husband as the main 
determinant of family status questionable. Second, the interview 
questions focused on the child rearing practices of the respondent, and it 
seemed best to use the occupational status of the parent whose behavior 
was actually measured. 



AGE OF CHVJ> MID PARENTAL VIOLENCE 



Physical Punishment 

(Figure 1 about her*) 

Figure 1 shows the rate of Minor Violence experienced by children 
according to their age. It shows that this type of physical punishment 
begins in infancy (defined as children under one year of age) for 2C9 per 
1,000 (i.e., 21%) of American children, and reaches a peak of 902 per 
1,000 (i.e., 90%) of children ages 3 to 4. The rate then steadily declines 
as the child grows older, although over 50% of children are still 
receiving such violence as late as age 13; 32% at age 16. 

These results correspond almost exactly to those found in the first 
national survey (Straus, 1983). However, since the first study omitted 
children under three, the present study, in addition to confirming the 
original results, shows that the rate starts somewhat lower for infants, 
one and two-year olds, and reaches a peak at age three. 



Physical Abu^.^^ 

Since physical abuse, in contrast to physical punishment, is a 
relatively rare phenomenon, there are not enough children to produce 
reliable estimates for each specific year. Figure 2 therefore groups the 
children into two year age intervals. Figure 2 also includes two lin^s 
because, as explained earlier, there are two measures of physical abuse-- 
the Severe Violence Index and the Very Severe Violence Index. 
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Table 1. Parent-To-Child Violence: Incidence Rates Per Thousand 
Children — Main Effects 



Rate Per 1,000 Children 
'^ndependent 

ariable Minor Severe Very Severe 



A. 


'lender of Child: 














Boys 


1519 


657 


125 




27 




Girls 


1508 


595 


94 




18 




F - 




12,97** 


7 


.90* 


3.63 


B. 


Gonder of Parent: 














Fathers 


1191 


594 


99 




2- 




Mothers 


1836 


647 


116 




22 




F - 




10.40* 


2. 


95 


0.32 


C. 


Occupational Class: 














Blue Collar 


1103 


635 


119 




34 




White Collar 


1925 


621 


104 




16 




F - 




1.85 


2. 


75 


11.90* 



* - p < .05. ** - p < ,001 



1. To obtain the N for a specific cell iu this table, multiply the 
rate by the row N, e.g., the N for the upper right cell is .027 * 1519 
cases - 41 cases. 
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(Figure 2 about here) 



A glance at Figure 2 shows that the plot lines lack the relatively 
smooth curve found in Figure 1. For the Severe Violence Index, a blmodal 
pattern can be discerned. There Is a steady trend upward to a peak at 
ages 6-7 with a rate of 161 per 1000 children per year. The rate then 
drops by almost half to 85 per 1000 par year for ages 10-11, then rises 
again to 140 per 1000 per year foi: 12-13 year olds before falling again. 
However, a 1975 study (Straus, Gelles and Steinmetz, 1980: 70) and at 
least one other study produced similar findings. Olsen and Holmes (1986) 
studied a nationally representat5.ve sample of officially reported and 
confirmed cases of physical abuse and found a similar bimodalicy with 
peaks at ages 3-5 and 12-14. 

The plot line in Figure 2 for the most abusive acts -- the Very 
Severe Violence shows still a different pattern. Specifically, the 
rates are not associated with age. 

Taking both Figure 1 and Figure 2 into account, the age of a child is 
closely associated to the Minor Violence Index (i.e., ordinary physical 
punishment), is less closely related to the Severe Violence Index, and 
there is no relationship with Very Seve^-e Violence. Thus, the more severe 
the violenc, the less it is associated with the age of the child. This 
same pattern is present in varying, degrees in all of the following 
analyses . 

Gender a nd Age of Child 



Gepq^r of ghll^. The first two rows of Table 1 show that boys 
consistently receive more punishment and abuse than girls. Moreover, as 
the severity of the violence increases, the gender difference grows. The 
Minor Violence rate for boys is 10% higher than that for girls; the Severe 
Violence rate is 33% higher, and the Very Severe Violence rate is 50% 
higher than that experienced by girls. ^ The findings of the present study 
are consistent with those of the earlier national survey. 

Interaction of Gender and Age. We also plotted the three violence 
indexes separately for boys and girls of each age, and found no 
interaction of gender and age (figures not shown). That is, contrary to 
the studies of Gil (1970), Garbarino and Gilliam (1980), and Olsen and 
Holmes (1986), at all age levels boys tended experience more violence than 
girls do, although there was much seemingly random fluctuation from one 
t^rc year age group to another. 

Perhaps the reason why the present study obtained different findings 
than the studies just cited is that all three of those studies used data 
on cases which were known to child welfare agencies, whereas our study 
measured abuse on the basis of interviews with parents. It is impossible 
to know which of these two measures more adequately reflects the 
experiences of children in the United States. The higher rate for boys in 
our study might be due to a greater willingness of parents to tell our 
interviewers about violence against boys, rather than a greater tendency 
to hit boys. On the other hand, the higher rate for girls in official 



(Table 1 about here) 
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cases might be due to violence against girls being more likely to come to 
official attention, rather than a greater tendency to hit girls. 



Gender of Parent And Age of Child 

Gender of Parents. Part B of Table 1 shows that children are more at 
risk of physical punishment from their mothers than from their fathers 
(the column headed "Minor Violence"). Using the Severe Violence Index as a 
measure of physical abuse, Table 1 shows that this pattern was also true 
for physical abuse but when the Very Severe Violence Index Is the 
criterion, children experience a slightly higher rate of violence from 
fathers . The differences for Severe and Very Severe Violence are not 
significant. Similarly, a previous study (Straus, Gelles and Stelnmetz, 
1980:71) found more violence received by children from mothers than from 
fathers for all levels of violence. 

Interaction of Gender of P^rpnt and Age of Child . The age plots for 
the three measures of parental violence were replicated separately for 
mothers and fathers (figures not shown). Again, there was considerable 
fluctuation from one age group to another. Nothing In the plots of Minor 
and Severe Violence contradicts the conclusions reached earlier, namely 
that children have a higher risk of receiving physical punishment and 
abuse from their mothers. For Very Severe Violence, the risk is no higher 
from mothers than from fathers. 

(Figure 3 about here) 

However, Figure 3 shows an interaction of age with risk of Very Severe 
Violence from mothers and fathers. Children have a higher rate of 
recei ing Very Severe Violence from their mothers ac younger ages but from 
age 8 to 10, the rate is higher from fathers. 



Occupational Class and Age r>f Child 

Occupational Class. Part C of Table 1 shows that there is a slight 
tendency for children in blue collar families to experience more Minor 
Violence (first column) and more Severe Violence. However, the difference 
is statistically significant only for extremely severe assaults (last 
column of Table 1). In general, the more severe the violence, the greacer 
the occupational class difference. In fact, the blue collar children in 
this study a 52% higher rate of Severe Violence than the white collar 
children and 140% higher rate of Very Severe Violence. 

Interaction of Occupational Class and Aye »f chllrf The age patterns 
shown in Flp res 1 and ? did not change when controlling for occupational 
class (figures not shown). That is, age was clearly related to use of 
Minor Violence, less clearly for the Severe Violc^nce Index, whereas in 
respect to the most stringent measure of physical abuse the Very Severe 
Violence Index no relationship to age was found among either blue 
collar or white collar families. 
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Table 2. Parent-To-Child Violence: Incidence Rates Per Thousand 
Children Interaction Effects 



Fftthgr? Mothers 
Gender Blue White Blue White 

of Child Collar Collar Collar Collar 



A. MINOR VIOLENCE 

Boys Rate 624 617 701 673 

N (277) (338) (257) (647) 

Girls Rate 542 587 673 587 

N (274) (302) (295) (638) 

Total Rate 583* 603* 686* 630* 

N (551) (640) (552) (1285) 

*Gender of Parent by Occupational Class F - 4.23, p <.05 

B. SEVERE VIOLENCE 

Boys Rate 142 108 140 120 

N (277) (338) (257) (647) 

Girls Rate 75 73 120 100 

N (274) (302) (295) (638) 

Total Rate 109 91 129 110 

N (551) (640) (552) (1285) 



C. VERY SEVERE VIOLENCE 

Boys Rate 50 16 51 14 

N (277) (338) (257) (647) 

Girls Rate 12 14 25 18 

N (274) (302) (295) (638) 

Total Rate 31 15 37 16 

N (551) (640) (552) (1285) 
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Summary of TnrJdPnce Pattemg 

PhYgtgfll Puntghmgnv. The findings suggest that almost all of the 
3,229 children In this sample experienced some form of Minor Violence 
sometime during their childhood from both fathers and mothers In both blue 
and white collar families . This was most likely to occur when the 
children were younger, particularly around age 4. After age 4, physical 
punl shment dropped off s teadl ly wl th each addl tlonal year of age . 
Howfiver, Severe Violence (-physical abuse") showed little or no change 
wl'.h the age of the child. 

These findings are consistent with the first hypothesis: physical 
punishment decreases with Increasing age of the child. However, contrary 
to that hypothesis, the Incidence of physical punishment was found to be 
relatively low In infancy. Increasing to age 3-4. The decrease did not 
start until age five. 

Hypotheses 2 and 3, that posit more punishment of boys than girls and 
from mothers more than from fathers, were both supported. However, 
Hypothesis 4 was not supported. No statistically significant difference 
was found between blue collar and white collar families. 

The relationship between age and Minor Violence did not change when 
the interaction of age with gender of child, gender of parent and 
occupational class was examined (Hypothesis 5). 

PhYgiCftl Abyg?» The same five hypotheses were tested using physical 

aliiiss (as measured by the "Severe Violence" and "Very Severe Violence" 

Indexes) as the dependent variable. The age trend in physical punishment 

did not hold for the more serious violence. Contrary to Hypothesis 1, 
abuse was not related to age. 

Hypothesis 2 and Hj^othesis 4 were both supported by the results of 
this ftudy. More boys were abused than girls; more children from blue 
collar faEillies were abused than from white collar families. However, 
Hypothesis 3 was not supported: children were not more at risk of abuse 
from mothers than fathers. 

With the exception of an interaction between aye and gender of 
parents for Very Severe Violence, Interaction effects between age and the 
other variables were not found (Hypothesis 5). 



INTERACTION OF GENDER AND CLASS 

The fifth hypothesis posited strong interaction effects among the 
age. gender, and class variables. Interactions with age are described 
above. Table 2 was computed to deterf»'irie if the joint effects of gender 
of child, gender of parent, and occupational class of the family reveals 
unique characteristics for one or more of the eight combinations of these 
variables . 

(Table 2 about here) 
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Consistency of Main F;ff»r^ff 

Only one statistically significant interaction was found for Table 2 
(for gender of parent and occupational class). Thus, the main effects 
discussed previously tend to apply, irrespective of the controls for the 
other variables; Hypothesis 5 tends not to be supported. 

The most consistent findings are for gender of the child: all 12 
comparisons of boys and girls in Table 2 show that boys are assaulted more 
than girls, irrespective of whether the parent is the mother or the 
father, or blue collar or white collar. Occupational class is almost as 
consistent 10 out of the 12 possible comparisons show a higher rate for 
blue collar children. 

The significant interaction of gender of parent with occupational 
class for Minor Violence is difficult to interpret. There seems to be a 
tendency for boys in blue collar families to be by their fathers more than 
expected, and for girls in blue collar families to be hit by their fathers 
less than expected on the basis of the main effect. The opposite occurs 
from blue collar mothers -- i.e., there is a tendency for girls to be hit 
more and boys less than expected on the basis of the main effects. This 
may be an example of the traditional attitude which makes it unacceptable 
for a man to hit a woman, and therefore of the often noted tendency of 
blue collar families to follow more traditionally gender differentiated 
patterns of behavior (Komarovsky, 1964; Rubin, 1976; Young, Beier, Beier 
and Barton, 1975) . One pattern may include the tendency of fathers to take 
greater interest in the socialization of their sons and mothers to do the 
same with daughters (Gecas, 1976). 

. Pflrallgls Between Physical Punishment and Ph y sical Ahus« 

The final hypothesis tested was that the incidence of ordinary 
physical punishment is associated with age, gender of child, gender of 
parent and occupational class of parent in a pattern which parallels that 
hypothesized for child abuse. A comparison of the above findings for 
punishment and abuse shows that this hypothesis tends not to be 
supported. The relation to physical abuse is different than the 
relationship of these variables to physical punishment. One pattern jLs 
similar: boys receive more punishment and also more abuse than girls. 

GENDER AND CLASS DIFFERENCES IN 
FREQUENCY OF VIOLENCE 

The incidence rates used up to this point do not take into account 
how often the child was assaulted. The rates were computed by counting a 
child as having been physically punished or abused if any of the acts in 
the index occurred one or more times during the year. The annual 
incidence rates tell us what prcportion of children were arsaulted, but 
they do not distinguish between a child who was assaulted once versus a 
child who was repeatedly assaulted. Tables 3 and 4 were computed to 
provide that information. They present data on gender and class 
differences in how often these acts of violence occur. The procedure was 
to separate out those children who had been assaulted, and compute the 
mean number of times for that sub-group. Thus, Tabled 3 and 4 omi'. 
children who were not assaulted during the year of this study. 
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Table 3. Parent-To -Child Violence: Freouencv (Mean Number) 
of Incidents Per Year -- Main Effects 



Independent 
Variable 




Minor 


Severe 


Verv 
Severe 


A. Gender of Child: 










Boys 


Mean 


9.9 


5.3 


3.9 




N 


(997) 


(186) 


(40) 


Girls 


Mean 


9.0 


6.8 


4.8 




N 




fl37^ 




B. Gender of Parent: 








Fathers 


Mean 


10.1* 


6.0 


3.7 




N 


(707) 


(116) 


(26) 


Mothers 


Mean 


9.1* 


5.9 


4.7 




N 


(1188) 


(207) 


(39) 


*Gender of Parent 


F - 4 


05, p < .05 






C. Occupational Class 








of Respondent: 










Blue Collar 


Mean 


9.2 


5.9 


3.5 




N 


(700) 


(129) 


(37) 


White Collar 


Mean 


9.6 


6.0 


5.3 




N 


(1195) 


(194) 


(28) 
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Table 4. Parent-To-Child Violence: Frequency (Mean Number) 
of Incidents Per Year Interaction Effects 



Gender 
of Child 



Fathers 
Blue White 
Collar Collar 



Mothers 
Blue White 
Collar Collar 







A. 


MINOR VIOLENCE 






Boys 


Mean 


11.5 


10.4 


8.3 


9.7 


Girls 


N 


(173) 


(209) 


(180) 


(435) 


Mean 


8.8 


9.4 


8.5 


9.3 




N 


(148) 


(177) 


(198) 


(374) 


Total 


Mean 


10.2 


9.9 


8.4 


9.5 




N 


(321) 


(386) 










B. 


SEVERE VIOLENCE 






Boys 


Mean 


5.5 


6.2 


5.1 


4.8 


bins 


N 


(39) 


(36) 


(36) 


(74) 


Mean 


3.8 


8.4 


8.0 


6.4 










(35) 


(61) 


Total 


Mean 


5.0 


7.0 


6.6 


5.5 




N 


(58) 


(58) 


(71) 


(136) 






C. 


VERY SEVERE VIOLENCE 


* 




Boys 


Mean 


2.7 


1.9 


4.3 


7.0 


Girls 


N 


(14) 


(5) 


(13) 


(7) 


Mean 


1.0 


10.6 


4.5 


3.7 




N 


(3) 


(4) 


(7) 


(11) 


Total 


Mean 


2.4 


5.8 


4.3 


5.1 




N 


(17) 


(10) 


(21) 


(18) 



^Gender of Child by Gender of Parent by Occ. Cldss F - 4 60 
p < .05 
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Main Effects 
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Studies on reported cases of abuse (Herrenkohl, et al., 7 979) have 
found that when childrtn are assaulted, the attacks are typically not 
isolated incidents. Table 3 reveals similar findings. If a child is hit 
once, he/she tends to be hit again and hit frequently. Reading down the 
Minor Violence column of Table 3 shews that on the average, children who 
were physically punished at all, tended to have this happen about ten 
times during the year. This figure applies to both boys and girls 
irrespective of whether the parent doing the punishing was the father of 
the mother, or whether it happened in a blue collar or white collar 
family. 

The second and third columns of Table 3 show that assaults in the 
Severe Violence category occurred half as often ap Minor Violence, and 
assaults in the Very Severe Violence category a third as often as Minor 
Violence. However, the same conclusion can be drawn: on the average 
abused children are repeatedly assaulted an average of about six times 
per year if the Severe Violence Index is used as the measure of child 
abuse, and an average of about four times a year if the Very Severe 
Violence Index is used. 

<??n4?r Pf Q\m . Part A of Table 3 show that boys experience a 
slightly higher frequency of minor violence than girls (an average of 9 9 
incidents, versus 9.0 for girls). This reverses for the two severe 
violence measures, where the mean number of assaults is higher for girls. 
Although none of the three comparisons is statistically significant, some 
comments are in order because of the seeming Inconsistency with the child 
abuse r^t^ff presented earlier, which showed a higher rate for boys The 
two sets of figures are not inconsistent. The child abuse rates show chat 
more boys are assaulted, whereaa the child abuse frequencies in Table 3 
show that gf those children who are «ss«..1^»^ the average number of 
abusive Incidents tends to be higher for girls than for boys. 

Gender pf PflrfTIt - Part B of Table 3 shows that children tend to 
receive Minor Violence more often from fathers than from mothers. There 
is almost no difference between fathers and mothers in the frequency with 
which assaults in the Severe Violence category are carried out. However, 
for the Very Severe Violence i^en the mother ir the perpetrator, the 
number of assaults is higher than when the father is the perpetrator, 
although this difference is not significant. 

OCCWPttgnfll Clflgp. Part C of Table 3 presents some potentially 
important class differences, even though they are not statistically 
significant. There is little difference in respect to Minor Violence and 
almost no difference for Severe Violence. However, when Very Severe 
Violence is used in a white cellar family, it tends to be used much more 
frequently. Again, this does not contradict the opposite differences in 
rates reported previously (Table 1.). The jatfifi show that parent-to- 
child violence occurs in a larger proportion of blue collar families 
whereas the nsans. in Table 3 show that, in the families where such 
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violence does occur, the assaults occur more often if the parent is in 
the white collar occupational category. 



Interaction Effects 

Table 4 was cooputed to determine if gender and class interact to 
produce differences In the mean niinber of violent incidents. The tests of 
Hypotheses 2 through 5 for frequcncv of physical punishment and abuse 
revealed ons main effect. Of those children who were physically punished, 
the punishment occurred more frequently when the parent administering the 
ptmishment was the father. Only one significant interaction effect was 
found: gender of child by gender of parent by occupational class for Very 
Severe Violence. 

The interaction for Very Severe Violence in part C of Table 4 shows 
that, of the abused children in this sample, repetition of the abuse tends 
to be greatest when the victim is a girl and the perpetrator is a white 
collar father. These girls were severely assaulted an average of 10.6 
times during the year of this survey. On the other hand, abused daughters 
of ^Iw g9llar fathers, experienced an average of only one such assault. 
The same pattern of highest rverage nuniber of assaults for daughters of 
white collar fathers and lowest average number of assaults for daughters 
of blue collar fathers is also shown in Part B of Table 4. 



Physical punishment and physical abuse experienced by a nationally 
representative sample of 3,229 American children from birth through age 17 
was studied to determine differences according to the age of the child, 
the gender of the child and the parent, and the occupational class of the 
parent. A "Minor Violence Index (pushing, slapping, shoving, throwing 
things) was used as the measure of physical punishment. Physical abuse was 
measured at two levels: The first meaiare is a "Severe Violence Index" 
which includes punching, biting, hitting with an object, beating up, 
burning, and attacks with a knife or gun. Since many people do not 
consider hitting a child with certain types of objects (such as a belt or 
hair brush) to be "abuse," a "Very Severe Violence Index." which omits the 
"hit with object" item was also computed. 



Physical Punishment: 

The results for physical punishment show that it begins in infancy 
for 21 percent of American children, and rises to 90 percent of children 
by age 3 and 4. The rate declines year by year thereafter, but even at 
age 13, about half of all American children were physically punished in 
the year of this study (1985). More boys ^han girls experienced physical 
punishment from more blue collar parents than white collar parents, and 
from more mothers than fathers. However, the differences were small. The 
age trend (a peak at 3-4 and a steady decrease thereafter) was found, 
irrespective of gender of the parent or child and irrespective of 
occupational class. 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
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Physical Ahusc 

The age trend found for physical punishment was also dlscemable for 
physical abuse as measured by the Severe Violence Index. However, the 
pattern was mxh less clear. Moreover, when physical abuse was measured 
by the Very Severe Violence Index, no consistent age related pattern was 
found. 

Another important difference between physical punishment and physical 
abuse Is that gender of the child and occupational class are strongly 
associated with abuse, In contrast to the small differences found for 
ordinary physical punishment. The Very Severe Violence rate Is 50% higher 
for boys than for girls, and 125% higher for blue collar than for white 
collar parents. 



Number of Aasaultis 

A limitation of the annual Incidence rates Is that they do not 
indicate how often an abused child was abused. We therefore computed the 
average number of assaults for children who experienced each type of 
violence. Children who were physically punished underwent this experience 
an average of about ten times during the year. I.e. just under once a 
month. But many such Incidents tend to not be reported (mostly because 
they are tmremarkable events which have been forgotten) and the true 
average Is probably well over once a month. For the first of the two 
measures of physical abuse, the mean Is about six times a year, and for 
the most severe physical abuse about four times a year. Thus, if physical 
force Is used. It Is seldom an Isolated event. If It happens once, It 
tends to happen repeatedly. 

Gender of child and occupational class differences In the average 
number of assaults per child follow a different pattern than was found 
using the Incidence rate, especially for "physical abuse." Although the 
abuse rate Is lower for girls than for boys, when a girl Is abused, the 
average number of abuse Incidents per year Is higher than for boys. 
Similarly, although fewer white collar children experience abusive acts, 
when they are the victims of such violence, the average number of abusive 
acts Is higher than for blue collar children. 



Normative Theories of ChilH ftj^^^ffA 

Violence against children, like other social interaction, is strongly 
influenced by cultural norms, both explicit and implicit. This is 
clearest for what we have termed "minor violence." Slaps and shoves, when 
used by parents, are labeled as "physical punishment," but the same acts 
would be labeled as "criminal assaults" if they occurred between adults. 
The legal norms of our society give parents the right to use minor 
violence in controlling and training children. In addition, there are 
Informal norms which impose on parents the expectation or obligation to 
use physical punishment when "necessary." The existence of this normative 
expectation is rarely perceived until it is called into question by a 
parent who fails to conform (see Garfinkel, 1964 for examples of this 
process). Carson (1986) found that non-spanking parents tend to be the 
objects of social control efforts by the friends and relatives in the form 
of polite tut pointedly expressed doubts about "what is going to happen" 
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to the child. Carson found that these parents, like other "deviants" 
tend to develop socially acceptable "accounts" to justify the deviance to 
themselves and others. 

6g& — ^axa&- The extremely smooth age gradient for physical 
punishment, and the fact that essentially the same curve was found 
Irrespective of gender of the parent or the child and occupational class 
probably reflects the wide acceptance of the norms giving parents the 
right and "when necessary" the obligation, to use physical punishment 
including the specification of the ages at which physical punishment is 
most appropriate. On the other hand, hitting a child with an object 
although permitted by law. Is an act which many consider to be "wrong" 
I.e., not normatlvely approved. Consistent with the ambiguous normative 
status of hitting with an object, there is considerable irregularity in 
the age curve. Kicking or biting (and the other acts in the Very Severe 
Violence Index) are clearly not part of the normative prescription for 
physical punishment at any age, and therefore shov no clear differences by 
age because there are no age norms to Influence the rate. 

Cgntfgr antf Clagg Wffrn i ff - The higher rate of physical abuse in blue 
collar families is consistent with certain other studies which show that 
the parents in such families tend to believe in the efficacy of "strong 
discipline" more than white collar parents. Similarly, the higher rate of 
abuse for boys is consistent with the belief that a certain amount of 
"toughening" is good for boys. 

V9Vn VlPlation and WonplessTiA«« Cultural norms may also help explain 
one of the more puzzling findings of the study the reversal of the 
differences in the gender and class differences found for child abuse 
rates. When the measure is not whether child abuse occurs, but how often 
it occurs in a given family, the highest freauencles are found for girls 
and for white collar families rather than for boys and blue collar 

studies (Newson and Sewson, 1963; Bronf enbrenner , 
loflni ■ • Schooler, 1983; Straus, Gelles and Stelnmetz 

1980) find greater approval of physical punishment among blue collar 
families, and also more approval of "stronger discipline" (Ausubel 1958- 
McKlnley, 1964). If this is the case, white collar parents 4o use 
abusive" violence are acting contrary to the norms which tend to 
characterize their stratum of society. Such parents may be in a double 
situation of normlessness. First, they have deviated from the norms 
prohibiting these acts. Second, they do not have available the guide 
lines which are probably present in sectors of society which permit such 
acts but Which protect children by specifying limits on how often such 
tactics may be used. Alternatively (or in addition) the high number of 
assaults carried out by middle class abusing parents may occur because 
once the normative barrier to using violence is broken other social 
controls may tend to be ignored. Judgement falls to the parent to 
Interpret What is the appropriate amount of violence to use and apparently 
for some, this amount is high. In short, once having broken the main rule 
subsidiary rules or controls also tend to be Ignored or ineffective. 

Other Theories 

Although these normative differences are plausible explanations for 
the high average number of assaults experienced by children, particularly 
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girls, of white collar families, other explanations need to be considered, 
for example, threshold effects and personality effects. 



Thr^ffh9^4 Effects. The threshold at which parents use abusive 
violence may differ by class and gender. Let us assume that middle class 
parents demand less conformity (Bronf enbrenner , 1958 ; Devereux , 
Bronfenbrenner, and Rogers, 1969; Kohn, 1969; Kohn and Schooler, 1983)! 
To the extent that this hypothesis is correct, it takes more severe and 
more persistent misbehaviors by the child to provoke middle class parents 
into using abusive violence. Thus, at low levels of misbehavior there are 
fewer attempts by middle class parents to control the child by physical 
punishment than there are by blue collar parents. However, when the 
child's infractions of the rules escalate, knowing he/she can "get away 
with" more without risking punishment, the parents' awareness that the 
child's behavior is out of control leaves them feeling out of control. 
They may become angry and lash out at the child. 

This is the model suggested by Baumrind's (1973) study of permissive 
and authoritarian parents. She found that permissive parents scored 
higher in both frequency of anger and inability to control the child. 
Parke and Collmer (1975) have suggested that this discrepancy between the 
parents' attitude of disapproval of physical punishment and their use of 
violent behavior anyway "may be creating the potential for abuse" 
(p. 538). 



An Integrated Theor v of Child Ahusp 

We believe that each of the two theories mentioned above, plus a 
number of other factors, probably play a role in explaining child abuse. 
An adequate understanding of child abuse therefore requires formulating 
and testing a theory which integrates these diverse elements. That, 
however, is beyond the intent of this paper. Our purpose was more limited 
to test certain hypotheses about age, gender, and class differences in 
physical punishment and physical abuse. Results of these tests were 
mixed. A particularly important finding is that Vary Severe Violence 
against children (the variable which corresponds most closely to clinical 
cases of "physical abuse") is nat related to the age of the child. 

Our interpretations of the findings emphasized cultural norms 
concerning violence against children. We suggested that norms which 
permit or require physical punisnment of children explain the near 
universality of this practice in early childhood. The prevalence of this 
type of normatively approved violence against children has important 
implications for understanding and preventing physical "abuse , " i.e., 
violence which exceeds the culturally permissive level. Although most 
physical punishment does not turn into the type of severe violence which 
is labeled as "abuse," most abuse starts out as ordinary physical 
punishment (Kadushin and Martin, 1981). Moreover, being the subject of 
physical punishment trains future parents in use of violence. Straus, 
Gelles and Steinmetz (1980) and Straus (1983) found that the more physical 
punishment a parent experienced as a child, the higher the proportion who 
engaged in ggy^r^ violence toward their own children. Moore and Straus 
(1987) found that parents who approved of slapping a child who talked back 
to them had a much higher rate of severe violence than other parents. 
These and other studies suggest that the nearly universal use of physical 
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punishment documented in this paper is an important part of the 
explanation for the high rate of physical abuse. As Daviu Gill put it in 
the introduction to one of the pioneer studies of child abuse: 

... incidents of serious physical attack on children [are] 

... deeply rooted in culturally supported attitudes. 

Consequently, it is possible that a society that unambiguously 

rejected the use of physical force against children would have a 

lover late of . . . destructive behavior toward children than 

would a society that does not reject such use of physical force 

(1970. pp. 12-13). 



FOOTNOTES 

1 See the Methods ^-^ction for a conceptual and operational 
definicion ci physical punishment and physical abuse. For purposes of 
this introduction and the review of the literature, physical "abuse" means 
violence against a child which, in the judgment of the person classifying 
the behavior, gres beyond legally permissible physical punishment. 

2. The officially reported rate of abuse may be higher for infants 
and toddlerr than for older children because even minor acts of violence 
(such as shaking) may cause serious injury to an infant; and mci<5 serious 
assaults th»^t would only cause pain or a bruise to a twelve -year -old, 
could seriously injure a two year. Even when no medical treatment is 
needed, a punch in the stomach is probably more likely to be reported if 
the victim is a toddler rather than a teenager. Since officially reported 
cases of child abuse are highly influenced by whether an injury occurred, 
and by perceptions of how permissible the assault is relative to the age 
of the child, studies based on officially reported cases will give a 
different picture of the relative numbers of infants and toddlers who are 
abused than studies which are based on whether an serious assault (such as 
a punch or kick) occurred. Finally, adolescent abuse may go unreported 
because abuse of older children is "often hidden within such other 
problems as parent-child conflict, running away, and delinquency" (Olsen 
and Holmes, 1986:16). 

3. These studies give the percent of cases (from among those known to 
human service professionals) at each of several age levels who are 
physically abused, sexually abuse, neglected, etc. These percentages 
co>.ld indicate to the unwary reac'er that the rate is higher for 
adolescents than for infants and toadler, when the reverse might be the 
case. Suppose 30% of maltreated children age 0-2 experienced physical 
abuse versus 50% of maltreated 15-17 year old children. That does not 
necessarily mean a higher incidence rate of physical abuse for teenagers. 
In fact, the reverse could be the case. Suppose there are 10,000 cases of 
maltreated children age 0-2 &nd 5,000 cases of maltreated children aged 
15-17. Thirty percent of 10,000 is 3,000 cases, whereas 50% of 5,000 
cases is 2,500. If there are about the same number of 0-2 year olds and 
15-17 year olds in the population, then the rate of physical abuse is 
higher for 0-2 year olds than for 15-17 year olds. 

4. Because of gender -related attitudes about punishment and abuse, it 
is possible that rates for boys will be higher than for girls in 
self -reported data. Parents may be more willing to reveal that they use 
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violence against sons than they are about similar violence against their 
daughters . 

5. See Footnote 2. 

6. "^or convenience and economy of wording, terms such as "marital," 
and "sr wase , " and "wife , " and "husband" are used to refer to the 
respondents, regardless of whether they are a married or a non-marrie-" 
cohabiting couple. For an analysis of differences and similarities 
between married and cohabiting couples in respect to violence and ( ther 
characteristics, see Yllo (1978) and Yllo and Straus (1981). 

7. Vhile there are increasing percentage differences between boys and 
girls with increasing violence, the signif i».ance of these rates declines. 
However, this is likely to be due to the decreasing number of cases 
available as violence increases rather than decreasing probability of a 
relationship between gender and punishment. 
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